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POETRY : A Magazine of Verse 

beginning to be interested in modern poetry ; indeed, that it 
is the best book yet offered to that audience. Compared 
with such volumes as those of Professor Phelps and Howard 
W. Cook, it is a masterpiece. 

If Mrs. Wilkinson's book is for freshmen in the art, Miss 
Colson's is for a still less initiate class: advice and counsel 
offered by one who loves poetry to those who are as yet 
ignorant that such an art exists; an excellent book, one 
would think, for high school, or even grade school, students 
and libraries. H. M. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

A LONDON LETTER 

The last time I wrote to Poetry on the subject of English 
verse was from a little house at Taintignies near Tournai 
in Belgium. It was just after the Armistice and we had 
no coal, I remember, and outside there were ten degrees of 
frost and about a foot of snow, si '•hat to continue writing 
1 had to stamp about and thaw my hands by blowing on 
them .... And yet instead of drinking whisky in the 
mess — which would at least have kept me warm — I couldn't 
help freezing over my article on poetry. During the war I 
dropped every intellectual pursuit I had except writing- 
poetry. I agree with George Moore that there will always 
be a few fools ready to die for a poem. And to-day, when 
the whole of Europe is in an ungodly mess as a result of 
the war; when the most superficial observer must notice a 
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sharp decline in general morals and manners; when even 
wealthy England is on the verge of bankruptcy ; when almost 
the whole life of the nation has become commercialised ; when 
art and artists are in a lamentable state of disorder and neg- 
lect: to-day, there is more poetry in the publishers' autumn 
lists than I can ever remember seeing before. Certainly a 
great deal of it is trash, yet even the trash has some circula- 
tion. The question, who buys it, is interesting. The poet's 
own friends cannot be the sole guilty parties. Possibly this 
continued and inexplicable interest in poetry is due to a dumb 
revolt against the pressure of modern commercial life. Or 
it may be, which I don't believe, that young Labor is buying 
poetry. 

Going through a number of these new books I come to 
the conclusion that most of them will have no sort of interest 
for a cultivated American, and that the others will almost 
certainly be published in the United States. You do not 
need me to tell you that the edition of Mr. Hardy's Col- 
lected Poems, just published, proves him, as we always knew, 
to be a great poet, perhaps the only great poet now writing 
in English. He makes most contemporary poets look rather 
like pygmies. Francis Ledwidge's Collected Poems will al- 
most certainly be issued in America, so that you will see for 
yourselves what he is like. He belonged to the Georgian 
Poetry type of writer, was an Irishman, was highly praised 
by Lord Dunsany, and was killed in the war. 

Mr. John Masefield has turned up again "more English 
than ever." He works the same old stunt of a newspaper 
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story, long catalogues and delicious "twiddley bits" about 
Nature (with a large N). The book is called Ghost Heath 
Run and the "run" refers to a fox-hunt. For the benefit of 
the uninitiated it might be explained that the average Eng- 
lishman adores anything to do with racing horses or killing 
small animals. The vast circulation of the late Nat Gould 
was entirely due to his having perceived this fact. But I 
think Mr. Masefield is mistaken if he thinks that the aver- 
age sporting Englishman will be brought to like poetry even 
by making the hounds and the fox its subject. The poem 
will of course be hailed as a "gloriously English" piece of 
work, in the same spirit that the inhabitants of Rotterdam 
might talk about a gloriously Dutch piece of cheese; but 
il (the poem) will not last six months. 

Mr. Arthur Waley has published another set of his trans- 
lations from the Chinese. Mr. Waley is an official at the 
British Museum Library, and therefore has facilities for 
acquiring and reading Chinese manuscripts. He is an ex- 
pert with a sense of poetic language and rhythm. His trans- 
lations are made in a vers libre which is often beautiful: 

Water's color at dusk still white; 
Sunset's glow in the dark gradually nil. 
Windy lotus shakes (like) broken fan;. 
Wave-moon stirs (like) string of jewels. 
Crickets, chirping, answer one another; 
Mandarin-ducks sleep, not alone. 
Little servant repeatedly announces night; 
Returning steps still hesitate. 

More Translations from the Chinese is a book worth hav- 
ing. Like the earlier series it is published by Allen & Unwin 
in London, and Knopf in America. 
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I see hardly anything else in this pile of books worth not- 
ing. There is Miss Rose Macaulay's Three Days, a book 
I shall want to keep. It is without pretentiousness, pose 
or rhetoric. It should be read for a certain quietness and 
self -obliterating charm. And then there is Mr. Pound's 
Quia Pauper Amavi, which, being by an American, does not 
properly come within my province. 

Let us leave the hoary elders and listen to the roaring of 
the young lions. Art and Letters, Coterie, Voices, The 
Monthly Chapbook are all young periodicals, started since 
the war and devoted largely to poetry. Art and Letters 
is edited by Frank Rutter and Osbert Sitwell. It has pub- 
lished poetry by T. S. Eliot, Osbert Sitwell, and Herbert 
Read. Mr. Sitwell has published two or three volumes of 
poetry, was a contributor to the Wheels anthology, and is 
mixed up with many new literary projects. I think I have 
already written in America of Mr. Read's Naked Warriors. 
It is, I think, one of the best books of war poetry I have read. 
It gives the "feel" of the trenches admirably ; I may add that, 
unlike most war poets, Mr. (late Captain) Read has been 
there, in the infantry. Mr. Eliot is of course an American 
poet. I dislike his poetry, but I think his prose is marvel- 
lous. He is certainly by far the best young critic now writ- 
ing in England. 

Coterie, in spite of its name, is less "cliqueish" than most 
young periodicals. From the first number (Henderson, 
2/6 net) I would particularly select Mr. Aldous Huxley's 
prose poems on Beauty. The same author has a long rhymed 
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poem on Leda in the second number. It is a pity that Mar- 
lowe and Keats came first, but Mr. Huxley has achieved 
one or two beautiful passages which have no echoes in them. 
Other contributors whose work seems to me interesting are : 
Edith Sitwell, Helen Rootham (translations of Rimbaud) 
and L. A. G. Strong. J. G. Fletcher and Conrad Aiken 
also contribute. The editor of Coterie is Mr. Chaman Lall. 

Voices is edited by Mr. Thomas Moult. In the last 
three months it has published poems by Louis Golding, H. J. 
Massingham, F. V. Bramdford and many others. This little 
periodical, which is pleasantly outside the old pre-war cliques, 
has also printed prose by D. H. Lawrence, Gordon Craig 
and St. John Ervine. 

The Monthly Chapbook is the new form of Poetry and 
Drama. So far it has published four numbers: I, Twenty- 
three Contemporary Poets ( including John Alford, Herbert 
Read, Walter de la Mare, H. D., Sassoon, Lawrence, Flint, 
Sturge Moore, Frederick Manning and Charlotte Mew) ; 
II, an essay on the theatre; III, old poems with new illus- 
trations; IV, a long study of new French poetry by F. S. 
Flint. This last is especially well worth having since, as 
usual, Mr. Flint is in front of every other critic of con- 
temporary French poetry in the country, and has "dis- 
covered" a lot of new people. I think he has got hold of 
a mare's nest in Cocteau and Birot, whose funniness isn't 
nearly funny enough to be worth while; but on the whole 
these notes are exceedingly useful. Richard Aldington 
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